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Freight Rates a » Peeter | in 


Regional Development 
By ROY J. SAMPSON* 


Deparment of Economics, Texas Technological College 


More than 5,000 local chambers of commerce and other 
civic groups in the United States, plus several hundred 
quasi-public and private corporations and most state gov- 
 ernments, are today actively interested in industrial de- 
velopment programs, and more new developmental units 
are being formed each week. What accounts for this in- 
creasing emphasis on industrialization? Chambers of com- 
merce explain it by saying that they are seeking additional 
payrolls for their community. 

An economic explanation is that 
in a high-income, free, competitive- 
price economy, with both manufac- 
turing and raw-materials produc- 
tion, it is thought that demand con- 
ditions normally are such that the 

“value added” by manufacturing is 
greater than the “value added” by 
an equivalent expenditure of hu- 
man and capital resources in raw 
materials production. In _ other 
words, a particular region in such 
an economy can increase its total 
income by increasing its indus- 
trialization. Whether or not this 
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Economist Appraises Effect 
Of Oregon Tax Proposals 


By ROBERT CAMPBELL 


Assistant Professor of Economics, University of Oregon 


In the June 1956 number of this Review, the writer 
compared some tax alternatives with regard to their 
revenue prospects for the state of Oregon. In particular, 
the existing state income tax was contrasted with a single- 
siage 3 per cent sales tax, exempting food, housing, and 
medical care, and with a combination of the latter and an 
income tax modeled on that of California. It was the 
writer’s intention to continue with a comparison of the 
distribution of the burden of such tax systems; the 
present article will primarily deal 
with this topic. 

As plans for the next session of 
the Oregon Legislature have ma- 
tured, it has become clear that the 
sales tax which will be suggested by 
the Legislative Interim Tax Study 
Commit: will not be a single- 
stage t. plying at the retail 
level o1 ' will, like Califor- 
nia’s, be «. ed to draw approxi- 
mately 25 pu: cent of its revenue 
from taxed sales to business. As a 
consequence, it will also be of in- 
terest to revise the revenue com- 





assumption actually is valid is im- 
material to the present discussion, 
provided regional groups believe it to be true. 

Such an assumed increase in income may be accentuated 
further, if the region concerned is well supplied with raw 
materials, power resources, labor, and the other necessi- 
ties of industrialization. In addition, the fact that economic 
diversity usually means greater income stability over a 
period of fluctuating business activity assumes consider- 
able importance to regions whose economic activity is 
based primarily on only one or .. few resources. It is no 
accident that the Old South, which for so long depended 
upon a one-crop agricultural system, was and is in the fore- 
front in promotional activities designed to lure new in- 
dustries into its territory. Nor is it accidental that New 
England, which lost much of its textile industry to the 
South, has also been extremely active in attempting to 
attract new industries. And now the West, much of which 
is in a situation comparable to the South of two generations 
ago, is getting on the industrialization bandwagon. 

In considering alternate locations for new industrial 
establishments, a cost-and-profit-conscious manufacturer 
may be interested in such factors as availabie building 
sites, financing terms, tax structures, and the quantity 
and qualtiy of the labor supply. as well as the prevalent 

(Continued on page 3) 





* Professor Sampson was for several years a member of the fae- 
ulty of Pacific University, Forest Grove. 


parisons of the June article in the 
light of this new information. 


To obtain broader coverage both of the return popula- 
tion and of reported income, the year 1952, the last year 
for which detailed data from Federal personal income tax 
returns are available by states, was selected as the year 
of comparison of the tax alternatives. Utilization of such 
data also makes it possible to estimate more accurately 


the revenue from a California-type income tax, since effec- 
live races can be calculated on California income in each 
bracket reportea on Federal returns, and directl applied 
to Oregon income reported on similar returns. In other 
respects the treatment here is similar to that of the June 
article and is subject to the same qualifications. 


Keeping in mind the fact that the figures are for the 
1952 income base and therefore indicate the relative reve- 
nue aspects of each alternative rather than their absolute 
vields in any more more recent vear. how do some of the 
alternative tax plans compare? The data are listed by de- 
creasing magnitude of annual tax yield. All estimates are 
for Oregon for the year 1952. 


(1) Combination of the California income tax with 
a 3 per cent sales tax, exempting food, housing, 
and medical care but including some taxation 
of business purchases (essentially the Cali- 
fornia plan, but without the additional 1 per 


cent local-covernment sales tax) _ $63.0 million 


(Continued on page 2) 
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Economist Appraises Effect 
Of Oregon Tax Proposals 


(Continued from page 1) 


(2) Oregon income tax (1952 rates) with 45 per 
cent surtax—closest approximation to the »x- 
ting Oregon state income tax .... , 55.2 inillion 
The sales tax of plan (1), above, no income 
SE \ sececeiotnsseadenipstiaisbtesoueibi ie tilatiaeaniateisiaaadiaatisoneien 53.9 million 
Oregon income tax (1953 rates) with 45 per 
cent surtax—differs from (2) primarily in that 
personal exemptions are raised from $590 to 
Combination of the California income tax and 
a sales tax with the rates and exemptions of 
(1) but limited to sales to consumers (single 
stage) 


51.7 million 


49.9 million 





The single- stage sales tax of (5) with no in- 

come tax 40.8 million 
The Oregon income tax (1952 rates, actual 
yield) Ae ee PE 
The Oregon income tax (1953 rates, estimated 
yield) 

(9) The California 
rates) 


38.0 million 


35.7 million 


income tax (1952 effective 


9.1 million 


For the major purpose of comparing burdens, the total 
vield of each alternative was apportioned to reported in- 
come as shared by the recipients in each income bracket. 
For the income-tax alternatives, the amounts assessed in 
each bracket were taken directly from samples of data on 
returns, while, for the sales-tax alternatives, budget-pat- 
tern estimates were used to calculate the proportion of in- 
come taxable in the light of the stated exemptions. The 
resulting figures for the sales tax were then inflated to take 
account both of the discrepancy between reported income 
and the U.S. Department of Commerce series on personal 
income by states, and of the estimated 25 per cent of total 
revenue through taxation of some business purchases. In 
both cases the additions were distributed in the pattern 
indicated by budget studies of consumer spending." 

It might be well to note here that such a procedure 
assumes that the full amount of the sales tax is shifted 
forward to consumers. Most sales-tax legislation spe- 
cifically directs such shifting, yet it is difficult to estimate 
the extent to which the shifting occurs. It seems reasonably 
clear, however, that net income does constitute the tax 
hase and ultimately absorbs the burden of the tax. whether 
it is shifted forward, backward, or absorbed by the seller.* 


1 In the revenue estimates an adjustment for tourist expenditures 
was also included; however, this was not done in allocating the tax 
burden to Oregon taxpayers. 

* An interesting dissent is presented in a recent work by Nicholas 
Kaldor, An Expenditure Tax (London, 1956). 
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The precise pattern: in which the burden is distributed re- 
mains problamatical, however, and the assumption fol- 
lowed here (forward shifting) represents the most com- 
mon view of the matter, both among laymen and among 
experts. To the extent that a sales tax extends behind sales 
to consumers alone and includes some business transac- 
tions, estimation of impact becomes more difficult, and 
the burden becomes more discriminatory and arbitrary as 
between different industries and groups of consumers. 

Having arranged the estimated allocation of the total 
tax paid to each income bracket (ranked from low to high) 
for each tax alternative, the next step was the computation 
cf cumulative percentage distributions to income brackets 
of: (1) return population (from Federal income tax re- 
turns), (2) reported income (also from Federal returns), 
and (3) tax paid (for each alternative plan). From this 
cata distribution curves were constructed, and from these 
curves were read off the approximate percentage of in- 
come received and approximate percentage of total tax 
paid (for each alternative) by each decile (10 per cent) of 
the return population, ranked by income. The results are 
presented in Table 1. 


TABLE 1. ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTIONS OF REPORTED 
INCOME AND TOTAL TAX PAID TO DECILES OF RETURN POPULATION 


% of Reported 
Income 
Received 


Decile (10%) of Appreximate 
Return Population Income Range* 


% of Total Tax Paid 
Plan At Plan Bt Plan C§ 


belew 2950 1.2 , 1.0 

£950-1 600 2.9 0.3 : 2.1 
£1,.608-2,000 4.4 0.9 / 3.4 
$2.000-2 800 6.0 2.3 : 4.7 
$2, 200-3,300 7.5 4.0 ‘ 6.4 
$3.300- 4,000 9.2 6.0 . 7.3 
$1,000. 4,500 10.5 7.3 o! 9.4 
$4.568-5,200 12.6 8.5 , 11.4 
$5.200-7 100 15.2 12.7 . 15.0 
above $7,100 30.5 58.0 31. 38.8 


Lowest 

Second 

een 
Fourth — 
en 
I veithiicaiiadiesheieiin 
Seventh 

Eighth —._... — 
0 
I iinet 


* The figures for each decile are rough approximations of the income range with- 
in which the reported incomes per return in that decile fall. 

+ The Oregon personal income tax, 1952 rate structure—revenue alternative (2). 

$ The 3% sales tax, with exemptions—revenue alternative (3). 

§ A combination of Plan B with an income tax with the effective rate structure of 
the 1952 Californ’:a income tax-—-revenue alternative (1). 


Little comment is necessary other than to point out that 
with respect to income, the Oregon income tax is mod- 
erately progressive, the 3 per cent sales tax essentially pro- 
portional, and the combination of 3 per cent sales tax and 
California income tax slightly progressive. Viewed in 
quantitative terms. the bottom half of the reporting units 
receive about 22 per cent of the reported income and would 
pay about 7.5 per cent of the Oregon income tax, about 
20.5 per cent of the proposed sales tax (both of which 
would raise about the same total revenue. $55.2 and $53.9 
million respectively, if the former included the 45 per cent 
surtax), and about 17.5 per cent of the combined sales 
and California income tax. 

One final note is in order. Many groups are urging indi- 
vidual families to estimate their own tax liability under 
the proposed sales tax. The method suggested applies the 
3 per cent rate to the family’s own estimate of its taxable 
expenditures. To the extent that the projected tax extends 
to selected business purchases and to the extent that the 
additional burden is shifted forward. such a method is 
misleading and results in understating the individual 
family’s approximate liability. If, as in the case of the 
California sales tax being suggested for Oregon, about 25 
per cent of the revenue is estimated to come from sources 
other than sales to consumers, the suggested method would 
reveal only 75 per cent of the true tax liability. 
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Freight Rates a Factor in 
Regional Development 


(Continued from page 1) 


pattern of labor-management relations. labor laws, and 
community attitudes regarding “big business” and “or- 
ganized labor.” The manufacturer will also be very inter- 
ested in the sources and costs of raw materials and power, 
and in markets. In addition, he will be interested in the 
availability and dependability of transport facilities and 
in freight-rate structures. It does not always follow, how- 
ever, that low interregional freight rates are most con- 
ducive to developing industrialization within a particular 
region. The reverse sometimes may be true. 

Before proceeding further, it should be pointed out that 
favorable freight rates cannot in themselves be expected 
to promote regional industrial development to any con- 
siderable extent. Instead. freight rates must be regarded 
as facilitating or limiting devices. If a region possesses the 
other prerequisites for industrialization, the proper rate 
structure can help it, and improper rates can hinder or 
even prevent it. 

For the greatest probability of long-run success in a 
regional industrialization program, it is desirable that 
promotional groups examine their own stage of regional 
industrial development and actively work for interregional 
freight-rate structures which are consistent with their spe- 
cific industrial goals. This is true whether the regional 
goal is to advance to a higher level of industrialization or 
only to enjoy the greatest possible return at its present 
state of development. As a first step in this process, it is 
necessary to determine just where the region is at present. 

As far as industrial relationships to other regions are 
concerned, we can postulate that a region may go through 
four stages of development. First is a youthful or colonial 
stage, in which a region's economic activity is based 
largely upon the exploitation of its raw-material resources 
(agriculture, forestry, mining. fishing, ete.), which are 
exchanged with more industrialized regions for manufac- 
tured goods. The United States existed in such a relation- 
ship to Western Europe until after the Civil War. The Old 
South historically has had a similar relationship to the 
Northeast, and many areas of the South and West, even 
today, are almost entirely dependent upon raw-materials 
exploitation. 

Second comes an adult or self sufficient industrial stage, 
in which the region uses its own raw material to satisfy 
its own needs. Branch plants of outside multiplant firms 
and locally owned plants manufacture for local markets. 
Raw materials not needed in manufacturing for local con- 
sumption, if any, may be exported to other regions of 
course, and limited imports of special raw materials and 
special manufactured goods from other regions may be 
necessary to supplement local supplies. Such a situation 
exists today in some areas of the West and South. 

Third is the industrially mature region, which exports 
finished manufactured goods to other less-industrialized 
regions, and in turn imports substantial quantities of raw 
materials from colonial-type regions. This is the position 
so long enjoved by the northeastern section of the United 
States. Few western or southern areas have attained this 
level of industrialization as yet. 
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Finally, a region, like an individual, may reach old age 
and become industrially senile. With its raw materials 
depleted, its markets lost because of increasing self- 
sufficiency in other regions, or loss to more vigorous com- 
peting mature regions, and its factories closing or migrat- 
ing to these other areas, a region may be faced with in- 
dustrial retrogression, falling income. and rising unem- 
ployment which call for an entirely different economic 
emphasis. The loss of New England’s textile mills to the 
South provides an illustration of this situation. Inter- 
nationally, an example is the loss of British markets to the 
United States, Germany, and Japan. Reactions of senile 
regions to their problems are likely to include attempts 
to attract new industries to replace those lost (as New 
England has done by making a bid for the electronics in- 
dustry, for example), as well as attempts to retain at least 
home markets for home manufacturers (by protective 
tariffs or similar devices). 

Once the regional stage of industrial development has 
heen identified and regional goals established, the next 
tusk of the regional promotional organization should be 
to determine what type of freight-rate structure best serves 
the interests of the region’s industrialization program. 
This involves an analysis of interregional rates both on 
manufactured goods and on raw materials. 

At least a dozen possible varieties of rate structures 
could be described for any type of traffic. For our pur- 
poses, however, they all can be reduced basically to com- 
hinations of “high” or “low” and “in” or “out.” “High” 
and “low” as used in this context do not refer to any ab- 
solute level of rates, but rather to the comparative inter- 
regional rate levels of the various regions in the economy. 
“In” and “out” refer to shipments going into or out of a 
particular region, respectively. 

In considering rate structures in relation to regional 
problems, it should be remembered that a freight rate in 
effect is equivalent to a protective tariff. Just as a nation’s 


VI. Fes 


ON THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 





e An addition to the faculty beginning January 1 is 
Professor F. J. Seubert, who comes to us from the Uni- 
versity of California. His field is production manage- 
ment. New staff members who arrived at the beginning 
of the fall term are D. A. Watson in the field of finance, 
who ‘ormerly taught at Montana State Univers‘ty, and 
M. F. Moss in accounting, who formerly taught at Syra- 
cuse University. 


e Another Appraisal Institute will be held at the School 
of Business from February 4 to 16. This is sponsored by 
the American Institute of Real Estate Appraisers and the 
Oregon Real Estate Department, and is being arranged 
by Professor Leevern Johnson who is in charge of real- 
estate courses. 


e Professors Wesley C. Ballaine and Mark R. Greene 
attended the Allied Social Science Meeting in Cleveiand, 
Ohio December 27 through 29. Professors C. Ward 
Macy and R. M. Davis of the Department of Economics 
also attended. 


© Professor John W. Soha has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Committee of the Western Data 
Processing Center at the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 














manufacturing industry may be helped or hindered by 
the import and export tariffs or bounties of the nation 
concerned and of other nations, so may the manufacturers 
and raw-materials producers of regions within a nation be 
aided or hindered by relative interregional freight-rate 
structures. If freight rates on manufactured goods shipped 
from northeastern states to western consuming centers 
are extremely high, there is an incentive for more western 
industrialization. High freight rates on incoming manufac- 
tured goods “protect” the western manufacturer, and 
may enable him to compete in local western markets 
even though his manufacturing costs may be higher than 
those of eastern manufacturers. On the other hand, low 
freight rates on incoming eastern manufactured goods 
tend to discourage western industrialization. Likewise, 
low freight rates on western raw materials shipped into 
the Northeast encourage such shipments, whereas high 
outgoing rates would tend to curtail this traffic and en- 
courage more home manufacture of local raw materials. 

It would appear, then, that eastern manufacturers may 
be “pressured” either into “going west.” or into surrender- 
ing a part of their western markets to western manufac- 
turers, by high freight rates both on westbound manufac- 
tured goods and on eastbound raw materials. With this 
background in mind. let us examine the four stages of 
regional industrial development previously described to 
see what type of rate structure is most suitable for the in- 
dustrial development of each. 

It would appear that a region wishing to move from a 
colonial stage into a self-sufficient stage of industrializa- 
tion would be aided by a “high-in” rate structure on 
manufactured goods and a “high-out” structure on raw 
materials. To move on from the self-sufficient into the 
mature or exporting stage, a region would be best served 
by “low-in” raw-materials rates and “low-out” manufac- 
tured-goods rates. At this equivalent stage in international 
trade, nations tend to abandon “protective tariff” philoso- 
phies and become advocates of “free trade” or at least 
supporters of low tariffs for revenue purposes only. A 
study of British and American historic tariff policies in 
conjunction with industrial development in these coun- 
tries reveals outstanding examples of such shifts of senti- 
ment. A mature industrial region has nothing to fear, for 
the time at least, from lesser-developed regions, and, to 
“set an example” which may induce others to do likewise, 
it can afford to support low tariffs (or low freight rates). 
If the less-industrialized regions follow the example of the 
“free traders,” however, they thereby postpone the time 
of their own industrialization. 

No region or nation would knowingly follow policies 
designed to bring it into the fourth. or senile, stage of 
industrialization. If forced there against its wishes, how- 
ever, a region would best serve its interests by “protect- 
ing” its home manufactures throuzh high freight rates 
(or tarifls) designed to keep out the manufactured goods 
of other regions, just as would a region trying to move 
from‘a colonial into a self-suflicient stage. Such a senile 
region, however, would still he served best by low rates 
on its Incoming raw materials. It is worthy of note in this 
connection that Great Britain. the world’s outstanding 
example of international free trade during the nineteenth 
century, when it was the world’s workshop, changed to a 
policy of protection and “Empire preference” during the 
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twentieth century when confronted with potent industrial 
competitors, while traditionally protectionist America 
today has the lowest tariffs of any major industrial na- 
tion. 

In conclusion, it seems fair to generalize that few, if any. 
regional industrial development organizations give ade- 
quate recognition to the long-run implications of freight 
rates in their promotional activities. Instead, colonial- 
type regions, for example, generally attempt both to eat 
their cake and have it. Chambers of commerce and similar 
organizations strive concurrently for more manufacturing 
firms and for lower freight rates, both on manufactured 
eoods shipped into their regions and on raw materials 
shipped out. This is the heighth of inconsistency. Beyond 
doubt, the desires of consumers for low-priced manufac- 
tured goods today must be considered along side regional 
desires for more industrialization tomorrow, as must the 
desires of raw-materials producers for wider markets. It 
is not necessaily the function of a mere transportation 
economist to resolve these conflicts by advising a region 
whether it should work for increasing industrialization or 
for maintenance of the status quo. [t is within his province. 
however, to point out the effects of various alternate trans- 
portation policies upon whatever goal a region chooses to 
set for itself—and to point out that. if the so-called “under- 
industrialized” areas of the country want more indus- 
trialization, they must be prepared to pay the required 
price. 





BUSINESS CERTIFICATE PROGRAMS 
OFFERED IN PORTLAND 


Certificate programs in Business Principles, Sales Man- 
agement, and Office Management, and a program for Edu- 
cational Secretaries were initiated this fall at Portland 
Extension Center of the Oregon State System of Higher 
Education. 

Candidates will receive a certificate in their chosen field 
after successfully completing a group of related courses 
which have been carefully selected from the offerings of 
Portland Center. 

The programs are designed to give recognition to stu- 
dents whose primary interest is vocational. and who are 
not necessarily working for an academic degree. Execu- 
tives who wish to keep abreast of the latest developments 
in business and industrial techniques and m ihods. and 
employces needing further academic training tor job pro- 
motions and increased responsibilities, will find the pro- 
grams beneficial. 

It is hoped that business and industry leaders will recog- 
nize the certificate programs and encourage their em- 
plovees to study courses that will help them in their jobs. 
The possibility of certificate programs in other fields is 
under consideration by Portland Extension Center. 





Via the Suez Canal the distance from London to Bom- 
hay is 6,300 miles: it is 10.000 miles via the Cape of Good 
Hope. 





The world’s forests cover about J0 billion acres, an area 
approximately equal to that of the Western Hemisphere. 
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MARKETS FOR PACIFIC COAST 
MANUFACTURERS STUDIED 


Of Pacific Northwest firms which distribute nation- 
ally, about 25 per cent of their output goes to Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Oregon; 25 per cent to the other 11 western 
states; 40 per cent to the rest of the United States: and 10 
per cent to Alaska and countries outside the United States. 
This is a preliminary finding of the study, “How Pacific 
Northwest Manufacturers Have Achieved National Distri- 
bution,” being conducted by the Bureau of Business Re- 
search of the University of Washington and the Committce 
for Economic Development. Firms studied are those which 
produce consumer goods, and are located primarily in 
Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, and Portland: the study ex- 
cludes manufacturers whose raw materials are locally ob- 
tained, as, for example, those in the lumber and fishing 
industries. 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Employment. The number of nonagricultural workers employed 
in Oregon decrased 2.9 pr cent (14,900) between mid-October and 
mid-November 1956. The decreases were seattered over all cate- 
gories, the largest being in logging and sawmills (5,600), canning 
and preserving (2,400), and contract construction (2,100). The only 
increase was in retail trade (200). Employment in mid-November 
was, however, 2.9 per cent higher than in mid-November 1955. More 
detailed figures from the Oregon State Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Commission follow: 

Nov. 1956 


76.400 
18,600 
47,100 


Oct. 1956 Nov. 1955 


83.300 80,600 
21,100 18,700 
48,000 44,400 


. 142,100 152.400 143,700 

25,900 28,000 22.300 
Retail trade .. 85,300 85,100 84.500 
Government ee a a aE . 82,200 2,300 76,700 
Other nonmanufacturing ~~ —................__~.._ 159,100 161,700 153,500 


352,500 357,100 337,000 
194,600 509,500 480.700 


Lumber & wood products 
Food & kindred products 
Other manufacturing — 


Total manufacturing 


Contract construction 


Total nonmanufacturing 


Total nonagricultural employment 


A 
” Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. One of the best 
indicators showing changes in manufacturing activity is the man 
hours of industrial production workers. These figures apply only to 


personnel engaged in direct manufacturing activities; sales, office, 
and gencral administrative employees are excluded. The index is de- 
rived by the Bureau of Business Research from data supplied by 
the Oregon Unemployment Compensation Commission. The most 
recent reading covers the month of October 1956. (No adjustment 
for seasonal variation has been made. 1951 = 100.) 

1955 1956 1955 1956 
a 34.1 luly 102.8 105.1 
ee 84.2 Aug. 114.0 113.6 
Mar. ......... 84.4 84.1 Sept. 104.1 108.7 
Apr. _....._... 85.3 93.4 Oct. 99.6 99.8 
Fa 96.6 Nov. 91.3 
June —.._....... 102.1 107.1 Dec. —— 


/ Business Failures. Dun and Bradstrect’s series showing com- 
mercial failures is frequently considered an indicator of business 
health. Figures for Oregon are given below: 
1955 1956 

Liabilities 
Jan. 3 i $ 160,000 13 $ 
ae 2 76,000 7 
Mar. ne # 157,000 13 
Apr. ee 13 259,000 13 
May 1} 368,000 21 
June ll 310,000 30 593.000 
July ial 6 236,000 17 534,000 
Aug. wrevae 9 257 000 40 1,016,000 
Sept. aie 7 009,000 22 504,000 
Oct. suai 13 319,000 37 3,202 000 
Nov ee 559,000 25 674,000 
Dec. eae 15 436,000 


December 1956 


Liabilities 
421,000 
,234,.000 
.257 ,000 
604,000 
365,000 


Number Number 


OREGON BUSINESS REVIEW INDEX 
Vol. XV (1956) 


Aircuison, Beatrice. Postal Trafic Management and Research Re- 
viewed, Mar., 1. 

Barnes, Wenpvett B. Functions of Small Business Administration 
Outlined. Apr. 1. 

Burret, O. K. Manufacturing Automobiles Was Once a Sideline. 
Oct. 1. 

Catnins, Rovert D. Need for Study of Practical Economic Problems 
Urged. Apr., 1. 

CAMPBELL, Ropert. Economist Appraises Effect of Oregon Tax Pro- 
posals. Dec., 1. 

Camppeici, Rosert. Oregon Tax Revision Studied from Adequacy 
Viewpoint. June, 1. : 

Coates, JAMres O. Program to Attract Industry Outlined for Com- 
munities. Nov., 6. 

Coir, W. C. Shipper Expresses Views on Transportation Report. 
Sept., 1. 

Current Business Trends in Oregon. Jan., 7,8; Feb., 7,8; Mar., 7, 8; 
Apr., 7,8; May, 8; June, 5,6; July, 5,6; Aug., 7,8; Sept., 5, 8; 
Oct., 5,6; Nov., 3, 8; Dec., 5, 6. 

Downe, Patrick M. Methods for Economic Study of Communi- 
ties Reviewed. Aug., 1. 

Freverick, Joun H. Cabinet Committee Report on Transportation 
Analyzed. May, 1. 


Gact, Dante. D. European Automobile Adapted to European Way 
of Life. Feb., 1. 


GREENE, Mark R. How Insurance Underwriting Can Become a Pro- 
fession. Mar., 1. 

JoHNson, Leevern. Home Appraisal Problems and Methods Sur- 
veyed. Aug., 1. 

Keiiy, C. L. Oregon Income-Tax Increase Enormous and Regres- 
sive. Mar., 2. 


Ketiy, C. L. Possible Revisions of Oregon Income-Tax Law Ap- 
praised. June, 1. 


KLeEInsorce, Paut L. Employers’ Groups Factor in Japanese Labor 
Relations. Oct., 1. 


Macy, C. Warp. Federal Fiscal Po! 
omy. Nov., 1. 


ajor Factor in our Econ- 


Macy, C. Warp. Financial Problems vi Oregon Higher Education 
Reviewed. May, 1. 


Manufacturing in Oregon—A Roundtable Discussion. July, 1. 
Oregon Bank Deposits—December 31, 1954 and 1955. Feb., 4. 
Oregon Population Estimates, July 1, 1955. Jan., 3. 


Patma, Nativipab. Federal Réserve Data Reveal Patterns of Oregon 
Trade. Nov., 1. 


Peopies, Wittiam G. Southern Pacific Grows with Paci’ ec North 
west Region. Feb., 1. 

Ropert, WittiaM J. Import of Oregon Picketing Decision Analyzed. 
Jan., 1. 


Sampson, Roy J. Freight Rates a Factor in Regional Development. 
Dec., 1. 


State-to-State Distribution of Oregon Lumber, Shingles, and Lath 
by Rail---1953. June, 5. 

Warner, Artuur FE. Planned Industrial Districts Help Solve Urban 
Problems. Apr., 6. 

Wuerecer, O. P. Banker Urges Democracy in Business Management. 
Sept., 1. 

ZivNUSKA, JouNn A. Integrated Utilization New Force in Forest 
Economy. Jan., 1. 





During the 1910-1950 decade more people got married—and more 
got divorced-—and more babies were born than in any previous ten- 
year period in American history. 


& 
J 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Lumber, Production of Douglas-fir lumber in the Pacific North- | tember 1956 and a 29 per cent increase in comparison with October 
west, as reported by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, de- 1955. 
clined in November 1956 as compared with October, but was above 
that of a year ago. There was an unusually early snowfall in Novem- Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. Duying No- 
her 1955, which may have accounted for the poor record that month, — Ye™ber 1956 there were 764 real-estate sales amounting to 7.801.216 
November 1956 orders dropped substantially compared to those of in Multnomah County, Of these, 562 involved residences, the cales 
October, an important factor in the recent price decline for certain = PMCe of which was $9,889,874; 155 were vacant properties. © 133.763; 
grades of lumber. Additional data follow (all figures are in thous- | 2%4 47 were business properties, $1,477,609. Additional fizures are: 
ands of feet board measure) : Nov. 1956 = Oct. 1956 Nov. 1955 

Nov. 1956 Oct. 1956 Nov. 1955 Number of sales... 764 1,067 938 

Average weekly production 0.0002 --eeen-. 172,875 179.287 163,139 Values of sabes nee eecneeee nee $ 7,801,246 $11,501,978 $8,871,828 
Average weekly orders 0200 eee eee 155,251 173,386 149,751 Number of mortgages... --a-ee-ene moe 813 921 
Unfilled orders, end of month —....000000..W.. 536,539 578.181 581.759 Amount loaned wi -snesenecn sem eeneseeeevennemeessee cove G11 ,913,738 $ 8,134,074 $9.7 


Lumber inventory, end of month |... 1,096,601 1,060,697 1,001,981 Number of sheriff's deeds —.-... seem aenene 4 6 
Amount of sheriff's deeds —.. 0.0 213.7614 235.959 


Average residential selling price — $10,480 $10,658 





Banking. Loans, investments, and deposits of Oregon hanks that 
belong to the Federal Reserve System are shown below (in millions Department-Store Sales. The only retail sales indicator for 
of dollars) : Oregon is the sales of department stores in Portland. a series which 

Oct. 31, 1956 Sept. 26, 1956 Oct. 26,1956 is computed by the Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco. The 

LOOMS nn enn eeeceeneeceeene ss $810 $ 822 $ 738 percentage of dollar sales volume for the period ending December 8. 

Investments .......................... 66) 649 763 1956, as compared with the same period a ve; - : f Port] j 

Deposits oo cceeceiceesnnenn enon 1,658 1,618 1,679 vg elg reae ae a 
and other Pacific Coast cities is shown below: 

Life-Insurance Sales. During October 1956 sales of ordinary Week Ending Four Weeks Calendar Year 
life insurance in Oregon (excluding industrial life insurance, group Dec. 8, 1956 Ending Dec. 8, 1950 to Dec. 8, 1956 
and wholesale sales under new contract, renewals, dividend addi- = Portland 0 —9 -—y 
tions, ete.) were 7.8 per cent ($2,008,000) higher than in Septem. — Les S\neeles sameness <= r- 


ot : ; o- an : San Francisco Bay .................... —3 +2 
ber 1956 and 18 per cent higher than in October 1955. The national So. ae - ade 42 


— 


figures showed a 24.5 per cent increase in comparison with Sep- — United States v +3 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are regarded as geod indicators of 
: : , -<e i@i : . . ’ z . ’ 1, . “oo 
current business activity, although their value for this purpose may be impaired by the inclusion of large checks arising out of transfers of funds for the purchase of certain 
-_ 7 Ff . : a he « , 2 > 1,7 
types of capital assets that do not constitute “business activitv."’ The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 165 banks and branches monthly. 


Vumber of Nov. 1956 
Banks Debits Debits Debits Compured with 
Marketing Districts Reporting Nov. 1956 Oct. 1956 Nov. 1955 Nov, 1955 


Oregon. ...... 165 $1,701,697,234  $1,731,253,873  $1,563,156,.310 


Portland (Portland, Hillsboro, Oregon City, ete.) — me ai ae Sits 51 1,104,691,672 1,097 .873,061 955,901,329 
Lower Willamette Valley (Salem, McMinnville, etc.) . : ca acta 25 132,573,762 144,839,698 134,101,662 
Upper Willamette Valley (Albany, Corvallis, Eugene, ete.) _. 7 ; 23 148,226,645 153.400,975 146,977,177 
North Oregon Coast (Astoria, Tillamook, ete.) 7 24,967,912 26,920,972 23,250,746 
Douglas, Coos, Curry Ceounties caeatinatas ; ; 1 50,476,036 54,577,641 56,537,423 
Southern Oregon (Ashland, Medford, Grants Pass) 63,129,541 65,551,077 65,282,794 
Upper Columbia River (The Dalles, Hood River, ete.) ipialaabiiel inet , 33,343,097 33,089,380 33.320,297 + 0.8 
Pendleton area Gianni Ae EE oo nee 33,115,035 33,723,272 26,821,918 — 1.8 
Central Oregon (Bend, Prineville, Redmond, etc.) ' — wiicbaaee Peare 25,286,618 32,321,261 27.7 46,163 —21.8 
Klamath Falls, Lakeview area — secnentiées 34,810,916 39,515,168 38,295,124 —11.8 
30,473,780 29,839,110 32,316,429 ~-- 2.1] 
23,569,190 19,598,758 2.571.918 + 20.3 





Baker, La Grande area 
Burns, Ontario, Nyssa 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken in interpreting these data to allow 
for the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


Additions, 
New Mew Non- Alterations 

Residential residential & Repairs Totals Total: To.als 

Nov. 1956 Nov. 1956 Nov. 1956 Nov. 1956 Oct. 19. % Now. 1955 
EES : Seas nas a aa $ 54,000 $ 0 $ 78,000 2 $ 122,500 
Baker .. See RTS NS oT. a ETT ca on 7,250 3,100 5,000 15.350 T1534 48,699 
SRE EY Pee TOS: ales eee eee Oe a 94,300 7,272 101,572 116.310 141,350 
Coos Bay A nT NOM Se re 30,000 5,350 2.700 38,050 77.051 94,306 
ETE ARC ee RE a EN PS ee ns 283.000 28,700 10,300 322,000 210.075 217,120 
SES SAE NE aes nae Pee 16,610 104,500 as 121,110 281,385 245,614 
RRR Ea ree ae St Pee ar ee OE OD 79,850 59,300 36,000 175,150 83.750 125,430 
ESSE EEE ey nan a 2,500 22,000 3,550 28.050 63.519 12,950 
Ee Cae ae ere eee Sone hoe 66.000 12,100 41,908 123,308 203.016 68,100 
I aaa Del pa 10,000 300 5.150 15.450 137.100 27,700 
Medford silideihdeiiabesclatactiiainneniietiaas ead . 155,837 1,150 33,225 193.212 56.010 169,891 
a 13.900 4,500 8.725 27,125 62.200 6,155 
eRe pe a Bi te 102,000 5,650 5,600 133,250 191.750 114,100 
IPP eae eee te a ED 863,790 1,303,005 1,374,790 3.541.585 4.999.585 2,401,150 
SRR eee eee ee Paar eet 92,700 14,988 107 ,6u8 74,000 9,100 
a 67,900 35,900 127,188 230,988 395.304 245,159 
EE OE OI PORE TR Tee 57,000 7,615 74.015 290.625 2.155 
The Dalles ................... Si eee ee ee 9.282 278,913 8,550 296,745 359.011 B34 
SOLED Te 200,042 10,000 27,000 337,042 584.920 539,900) 
Multnomah County sl alas vas } 023,750 284,300 33,230 1,341,280 1,909,590 219,935 
NSE ATLL a 1,000 3,000 4,000 3,000 26,600 
39 other communities aii 397,775 377,205 178,409 953,509 1,530,511 937 999 








—_—- ---~--- —- —— ——<_ <<. -_——_— — —_-~ 


SN ahaceeitetibieichdten ch ibiehseael tami saghiieaas $3,634,006 2,687 033 $1,947,290 $8,269,129 $12,198,556 (454,187 


. — * 
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